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“In maintaining the high standard of election-year banality to which the 
country is accustomed, few politicians are a match for the reporters who 
cover them.” 
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East — West keep lines open 

Sewell heads for Helsinki talks in Hamburg 


In the midst of heightening world tensions, 
a group of top-level scientists from Eastern 
and Western Bloc nations plan to meet this 
month in Hamburg, in the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany. 

Among the scientists from 35 nations is 
Dr. Derrick Sewell, chairman of the Geo¬ 
graphy Department, who has been invited 
to the Science Forum of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation as one of five 
Canadian delegates. 

While some cultural and scientific 
exchanges between the USSR and Canada 
have been terminated in the wake of Soviet 
actions in Afghanistan, “the science forum 
is still on,” said Sewell earlier this week. 

“There has been a lot of recent soul 
searching on whether the meeting should 
take place and whether Canada should 
send representatives,” says Sewell. “Thus 
far, it seems as if the meeting will take 
place and Canadians will attend.” 

The science forum from Feb. 18 to 29 is 
part of a process of examination and imple¬ 
mentation of the Heslsinki Accords, signed 
by 35 countries including Canada in 
August,1975. 

The basic purpose of the Helsinki 
Accords was to attempt to relax political 
tensions and to bring eastern and western 
nations closer together in many areas. 


“The 35 countries signing these accords 
included all European nations except 
Albania,” explains Sewell. “This was an 
attempt to explore ways in which Eastern 
and Western Bloc countries could improve 
their security without increasing their mil¬ 
itary might.” 

The Accords, negotiated over a period of 
two years, included three basic groups of 
subjects. 

One group contains a declaration of 10 
principles dealing with international 
behavior including the principles of 
human rights and self determination. 

The second group deals with 
international co-operation in economics, 
education, science and technology and 
environmental concerns. 

The third group provides for exchanges 
of information, and cultural exchanges for 
artists, scientists, athletes and teachers. 

The first follow-up meeting to the Hel¬ 
sinki Accords was held in Belgrade in late 
1977-78 and threatened to collapse when 
Russia was criticized for failing to honor 
the human rights principles of the 
Accords. Russia charged that this was a 
form of “meddling” in internal affairs. 
Despite the differences it was agreed that 
the Accords should be more fully imple¬ 
mented. 


The representatives in Belgrade agreed 
to meet again in Madrid in 1980 and to hold 
three other smaller meetings before the 
Madrid meeting. 

The Science Forum in Hamburg is one 
of those meetings. 

Sewell explains that the forum is 
intended to explore the lines of research in 
which Eastern and Western Bloc countries 
might cooperate. 

He has been asked to prepare a paper for 
discussion at the forum on the areas of 
research that should be pursued and the 
ways in which it can be done most 
effectively. 

“There is a great gap between what 
researchers around the world should be 
working on and what they are actually 
doing,” says Sewell. 

“For example, many countries spend an 
enormous amount on military and space 
research when the most important ques¬ 
tions concern areas such as food produc¬ 
tion and energy requirements.” 

Sewell said experiences in scientific 
exchanges with Eastern Bloc countries 
have varied. 

“There is some feeling that Eastern 
countries gain much more than the west, 
but I don't believe this is totally true. There 
are some subjects, including water man¬ 


agement, where the West has learned a 
great deal from experiences in Eastern 
Bloc countries.” 

Sewell has been involved in interna¬ 
tional research studies on water demand 
forecasting for the International Institute 
for Applied Systems Analysis (IIASA) 
with headquarters outside Vienna, and is 
involved in a study of interdisciplinary 
research projects around the world for 
UNESCO. 

IIASA is an international organization 
sponsored by 16 countries and devoted to 
the development and use of techniques of 
systems analysis to tackle the major basic 
problems facing mankind. 

Sewell said some IIASA projects involv¬ 
ing scientists from the East and West have 
been very successful while others “have 
not yielded the rsults hoped for. 

“In the IIASA project in which I was 
involved, cooperation for the most part 
was very productive. A handbook of sug¬ 
gested methodologies has been produced 
based on experience in both Eastern and 
Western Bloc countries and attempts are 
being made to apply the methods in both 
regions.” 


Scholars probe Soviet intentions 



Biddulph (left), Powers and Sproule-Jones: watching Afghanistan crisis 


Any further intervention by the Soviets in 
the East would not be directed toward Iran 
pr the Persian Gulf. If it occurred, Soviet 
pressure would be put on Beluchistan, a 
province of Pakistan on the Iranian border, 
a crowd of nearly 400 were told Jan. 30 at a 
UVic public affairs forum on the recent 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan. 

The panel was conducted by four 
members of the Departments of Econom-. 
ics, Political Science, and History, who 
unwound the events leading up to the Afgh¬ 
anistan invasion and discussed its possible 
effects. 


Remarks concerning Beluchistan were 
made in response to questions from the 
floor. 

Dr. I.D. Pal (Economics) and Dr. How¬ 
ard Biddulph (Political Science) both noted 
that the Soviets have been very successful 
in developing ethnic pride in the 12 Islamic 
groups in the Soviet Union. 

The Beluchi area of Pakistan, they said, 
is very volatile. 

The Beluchis have been very badly 
treated by the Pakistani central govern¬ 
ment and have been demanding an auto¬ 
nomous state. This is the sort of thing the 


Soviets can exploit without direct interven¬ 
tion. They can wait to be ‘invited' again, 
said Pal. 

Biddulph said the Soviets “severely mis¬ 
calculated” possible repercussions to the 
Afghanistan intervention. 

“The pressure on detente and demands 
for increased arms spending within the 
United States, the recent missile agree¬ 
ment with NATO, the upgrading of trade 
relations with China by the United States 
above those with the Soviets probably led 
them to the conclusion that there was little 
to be lost 

“I'm a little surprised that the Olympic 
boycott move has been so successful, and I 
think it will hurt the Soviets.” 

Dr. Richard Powers (Political Science) 
noted that the U.S. response, while 
“severe”, was “not provocative”. 

“The response was necessary and it has 
hurt the Soviet Union. It was prudent 
because it was essential to underscore the 
U.S. position in the area. The most effective 
analogy is the Korean conflict. In 1950 the 
U.S. demarcated a defensive perimeter in 
the Pacific that did not include Korea. 
Shortly after, the North Koreans invaded. 

“Carter has made it clear to the Soviets 
where the U.S. sees its defensive perimeter. 
In light of the Korean conflict, this is a pru¬ 
dent rather than a provocative move.” 

The panel discussion was concluded by 
Freeman Tovell (History) a former director 
of the cultural affairs bureau at External 
Affairs, Ottawa, and visiting professor at 
UVic. 

Summarizing the Canadian response, 
Tovell said Canada would be active at the 


second review of the Helsinki Accords in 
Madrid this spring. 

“I believe that this will be the test of 
Soviet long-term intentions in the area and 
its response to diplomatic pressure will 
show there.” 

The panel discussion was organized bjr 
Nora Hutchison (Extension) and chaired 
by Dr. Mark Sproule-Jones, chairman of 
the Political Science Department. 

The overflow attendance caused the 
public discussion to be moved from the 
Clearihue Building to Room 144 of the 
MacLaurin. 


Get it marked! 

A crime prevention display, includ¬ 
ing an engraving service for mark¬ 
ing personal articles to safeguard 
against theft, will be at UVic Feb. 
11,12, and 13 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
in the foyer of University Centre. 

The display has been arranged 
by the Alma Mater Society and the 
university administration in co¬ 
operation with the Saanich Police 
Department. 

Cyclists can bring their bikes for 
engraving, and people can also 
bring other valuables such as 
cameras, tape recorders and “even 
a stereo if you can get it there 
and back,” says superintendent of 
traffic and security Tom O'Connor. 
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Faces 



Marcus Campbell has been busy 
since he came to UVic in 1978 as the 
first Commonwealth Scholar to do 
a Master’s degree in theatre in 
Canada. 

He is the director of Ugo Betti’s 
Crime on Goat Island , Phoenix 
Theatre’s first major production of 
1980, and was the producer of the 
1979 Phoenix Summer Theatre pro¬ 
duction of The Heiress as well as a 
number of one act noon hour plays 
in the Student Union Building and 
a one act play for the Phoenix Festi¬ 
val last February. He has also 
assisted in Bastion Theatre produc¬ 
tions of A Flea in Her Ear, Life with 
Father and Waiting for the Parade. 

A highly articulate New Zea¬ 
lander who lived in England for 
five years before coming to Victo¬ 
ria, Campbell says the completely 
practical application of first year 
course work in the second year is 
what made him choose UVic out of 
three universities in the Common¬ 
wealth offering a Master’s degree 
in directing. 

“The choice was to either stay in 
England and do small productions 
to gain the practical experience, or 
to come to the program at UVic 
which offers a theoretical back¬ 
ground to directing as well as the 
practical. 

“The program here allows me 
the opportunity to work as an 
assistant director to Ron Aldrich at 
Bastion Theatre on a sort of co-op 
program. It is an invaluable expe¬ 
rience to work with a professional 
director and professional actors.” 

England is still the most active 
theatre centre in the world, partlv 
because of tradition and partly 
because of unprecedented level of 
state support, he says. 

“The theatre must produce con¬ 
temporary authors, or it stagnates. 
In difficult economic times, theatre 
plays safe with the standard stack 
of plays. This is detrimental to thea¬ 
tre generally and to the director’s 
art. The standard plays have been 
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Fewer workers, 
more work 


UVic loses highly 
regarded employee 

The unexpected death of UVic employee 
Clem Kelly on the weekend of Feb. 3 has 
greatly saddened his fellow employees at 
Media and Technical Services, and others 
who knew him. 

Kelly, 39, suffered a heart attack follow¬ 
ing his participation in a hockey game at 
Sooke. 



Clem Kelly 

“A marvellous man” is how Kelly is des¬ 
cribed by manager of media and tech Ed 
Lloyd, who was also a longtime friend of 
the Kelly family. “He was universally 
liked. He was never down. It didn’t matter 
what was going on. Clem always had a 
bright word to put everybody back on the 
track.” 

Kelly joined media and tech five years 
ago, after serving for 15 years in the navy 
of the Canadian Forces. A technician, he 
kept the university cassette tape recorders 
and projectors in service, was a trouble 
shooter for any minor problems and some¬ 
times helped out with deliveries. 

“He was always helping. There was no 
favor, big or small, he wouldn't do," says 
Lloyd. 

Kelly is survived by his wife Leslie and 
son and daughter Sean and Lisa, of Col- 
wood, and by his parents and brother in 
Penticton, and his sister, in Vancouver. 
Funeral services were held Feb. 6 in 
Colwood. 


lettos 


To the Editor: 


produced so often there is little vari¬ 
ation left to allow directors to 
develop new ideas and less room for 
developing writers. Unless new 
writers are encouraged and their 
works produced, I think it is diffi¬ 
cult to justify state support for the 
arts.” 

He believes there is a “real need” 
for new authors and new plays to be 
produced on the Canadian stage 
every year, and at least a third 
should be Canadian. 

“Anything less is an insult to 
Canadian writers and taxpayers.” 

Campbell received his baccalau¬ 
reate from the University of Victo¬ 
ria, Wellington, New Zealand, and 
a Master’s degree in design from 
Humboldt State University, 
California. 

He explains that to obtain a 
Commonwealth scholarship one 
cannot have a doctorate or use the 
scholarship to get one, but one must 
have a master’s degree of some sort. 

“This reflects the system of edu¬ 
cation in Britain that sees a docto¬ 
rate directed toward the academic 
life, while the master’s is directed 
toward “practical work.” 

Campbell’s strong interest in 
modern authors and their works is 
one of the reasons he chose Crime 
on Goat Island for his thesis 
production. 

Originally written in Italian, 
there were two translations of the 
play available to Campbell, neither 
of which he found satisfactory. 

“The first translation was far 
too literary. People just don’t talk 
that way. The second was terse and 
allegorical and destroyed much of 
the lyricism and poetry in the play. 

By combining the two translations, 
and with the help of Dr. Lloyd How¬ 
ard in the Italian Department, and 
adaptation has been made true to 
the author’s intent rather than the 
translator’s impression. This is one 
of the things that makes working 
with modern authors a very satisfy¬ 
ing challenge.” 

CAHPER 

leader 

arrives 

Dr. Stewart A. Davidson of the Physical 
Education Department at the University of 
Ottawa will spend 12 days at UVic begin¬ 
ning Feb. 11, as a visiting Lansdowne 
scholar. 

Davidson is a leader of the Canadian 
Association for Health, Physical Educa¬ 
tion and Recreation (CAHPER) and one of 
Canada’s top scholars in physical 
education. 

Among his publications is the mono¬ 
graph “Current Status of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation”, published in 
1977. He is now completing an oral history 
of physical education in Canada, consist¬ 
ing of interviews with virtually all living 
Canadian physical educators. 

Davidson represents CAHPER on the 
International Council for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

During his visit, he will present two pub¬ 
lic lectures. On Feb. 14 he will speak on R. 
Tait McKenzie, Canadian-born, 
internationally-renowned sculptor, physi¬ 
cian and physical educator, at 12:30 p.m. in 
Room 168 of the MacLaurin Building. 

On Feb. 21 he will speak on “the impor¬ 
tance of physical education to the school 
curriculum” in Room 168 of the MacLaurin 
Building at 7:30 p.m. 

Along with his public lectures, David¬ 
son will give several lectures to UVic physi¬ 
cal education students and faculty. He will 
speak on CAHPER Feb. 13 at 3:30 p.m. and 
on physical education in Canada at 12:30 
p.m. with both lectures in Room 169 of the 
McKinnon Centre. 

On Feb-. 20 he will speak to students in 
the Faculty of Education on “the growing 
awareness of the importance of physical 
education”, at 12:30 p.m. in Room 168 of the 
MacLaurin Building. 


A chilling season opener set in a lonely 
farmhouse is the first mainstage produc¬ 
tion of the Phoenix Theatre for 1980. 

Ugo Betti’s Crime on Goat Island will be 
presented each night at 8 p.m., Feb. 13 to 
Feb. 23, except Sunday, Feb. 17. 

The play is an intense contemporary 
drama about three women living on an iso¬ 
lated farm and contending with solitude, 
personal conflicts and sexual frustrations. 
The tension they have created among 
themselves is heightened when a male 
intruder arrives and insinuates himself 
into the household. The drama develops as 
he attempts to dominate their lives. 

The women are played by Jane Logie, 
Gillian Barber and Rae Ann Sparks, and 
the mysterious intruder by Peter Smith. All 
are theatre students at UVic. 

Crime on Goat Island is directed by 
Commonwealth scholar Marcus Camp- 
boll. (See faces, this issue) 

A special opening night dinner at the 
Faculty Club will feature a short talk on 
the production. The dinner price of $12.50 
includes theatre tickets. Reservations may 
be made through University Extension. 


The Alma Mater Society (AMS) has a new 
constitution calling for fewer executive 
members with more responsibilities. 

The AMS voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the new constitution at a meeting 
Jan. 31 attended by about 90 students. 

The new constitution establishes four 
executive positions; president, vice- 
president finances, vice-president services 
and vice-president programs. 

Under the former constitution there 
were nine executive positions and the div¬ 
ision of duties was not clear. 

Each executive will be paid $4,000 a year 
plus tuition fees and will be expected to be 
full-time AMS employees, particularly dur¬ 
ing the summer months. 

Academic involvement of executives is 
limited to nine units of courses. 

Elections for executives and 15 
members of the Board of Directors will be 
held in mid-March and AMS manager 
David Clode says there is already consider¬ 
able interest in the positions. 

The 24-member AMS governing body 
has been plagued with resignations this 
year, particularly among its nine-member 
executive. 

“In the past we’ve had people jumping 
on and off the bandwagon and it can get 
very confusing,” he says. “At times pay- 
cheques for 115 part-time students are held 
up because two members of the executive 
can’t be found to sign cheques.” 

Clode is planning to arrange training 
courses in time management for the new 
executives during May and June. “I’m hop¬ 
ing they’ll be willing to go to school on their 
jobs,” he says. 


Test your health 

The UVic Nursing Students’ Association 

1 urging staff, faculty and students to 
give themselves a valentine by attending a 
health screening clinic in University Cen¬ 
tre Feb. 14. 

You can have your blood pressure and 
hemoglobin checked and take a simple test 
to see if you are immune to Rubella (Ger¬ 
man Measles). 

Organizers point out that 100 babies are 
born every year in Canada with severe con¬ 
genital defects because their mothers con¬ 
tracted Rubella during pregnancy. 

Organizers also point out that two of six 
people have abnormally high blood pres¬ 
sure and that many young adults, particu¬ 
larly women, have below normal 
hemoglobin counts. 

There will be people on hand to answer 
questions at the clinic, open from 10 a.m. to 

2 p.m. 


In response to your cover article entitled “Cam¬ 
pus athletes reap financial awards”, (Vol. 6, No. 
3, Jan. 25, 1980) I would like to say that I sup¬ 
port wholeheartedly the Ministry of Universi¬ 
ties, Science and Communication’s decision to 
make financial awards available to “selected” 
athletes at the university level for 1980-81. As a 
University of Victoria athlete, I am honoured 
and grateful to be a part of this generous 
program. ' 

However, I do not understand why certain 
University of Victoria “selected” athletes will 
receive awards at the present time, while the 
rest of the “selected” athletes will have to wait 
until September. Surely, all “selected” athletes 
deserve equal recognition for the training they 
did and the concessions they made in order to 
represent their university in the current univer¬ 
sity year. 

Therefore, I feel that all the athfetes from the 
“selected” sports that are eligible should share 
equally, the awards that are available at the 
present time. 

Perhaps, someone who knows the answers, 
might be so kind as to respond through this 
publication to the following questions: 

1. Why has this money so suddenly 
appeared on the scene? 

2. ' What criteria were used in deciding which 

forty eight athletes should receive awards 
at the present time? 

3. Would it be better to start the program in 
September? 

4. Why can’t the money that is available now 
be shared equally among all the 
“selected” athletes? 

Sincerely, 
Dave Secco 
“Bewildered Viking” 
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Searching for help 
in B.C. boom town 


By Donna Danylchuk 


The image of small communities as places 
where people know and lend a helping 
hand to each other is appealing, but not a 
true picture of some locales. 

Take the boom town of Mackenzie, Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, created in the early Seven¬ 
ties in an isolated area far off the Dawson 
Creek highway on the southern tip of Wil- 
liston Lake. 

Mackenzie has two pulp mills, a popula¬ 
tion of 7,000, almost zero unemployment 
and its own brand of social problems. 

The problems and what to do about 
them are now being studied by Dr. Andy 
Farquharson (Social Work) in collabora¬ 
tion with Nancy Jennings, director of com¬ 
munity education services for the College 
of New Caledonia in Prince George. 

In older small towns and cities — and 
even in poor ghettos which have been stu¬ 
died, such as those in Chicago, Illinois — 
there often exist supportive non¬ 
professional helping networks between 
individuals and groups, says Farquhar¬ 
son. But, in company towns such as 
Mackenzie which have been built up 
quickly to fill an employment need, these 
helping networks often don't take root, 
leaving people in need with apparently 
nowhere to turn. 

‘Apparently’ because in most communi¬ 
ties there are some individuals or groups 
with the facility to provide help to others 
on a non-professional basis. Farquharson 
and Jennings have received a grant of 
$5,000 from national Health and Welfare 
under a federal youth employment pro¬ 
gram to identify these individuals and 
groups in Mackenzie, with the purpose of 
contributing to a national directory of self- 
help groups. » 

They also intend to prepare a case study 
of Mackenzie to assist people in the helping 
professions working throughout northern 
Canada, and to prepare a kit which could 
be used by groups in boom towns elsewhere 
who wish to set up self help groups. 

The project is complementary to the 
aims of the UVic School of Social Work, 
which is educating students to work in 
rural areas of the province. 

Three people from the Mackenzie area 
have been hired to help Jennings and Far- 
quharsorr seek out the helping people in 
Mackenzie through use of a questionnaire 
specially developed in Pennsylvania for 
this purpose. 

Farquharson in 1978 completed a self 
help directory for Victoria which identified 
21 groups as diverse in types of assistance 
offered as Alcoholics Anonymous to the 
Victoria Parents of Twins and Triplets 
Association. 

The importance of non-professional 
mutual aid between people has been recog¬ 
nized by social workers and others in the 
helping professions around the world, says 
the social work professor who this fall 
attended the First World Congress of Self 
Help Groups in Yugoslavia. 

He says there is a growing recognition 
that there is much to be learned from coun¬ 
tries such as China, where “barefoot doc¬ 
tors” have been identified and trained to 
work in rural areas. 


After the revolution, he explains, there 
were no medical services in China outside 
the cities. It was found that in most vil¬ 
lages one or more of the peasants usually 
took on the role of assisting others in need. 
These people were identified, taken to med¬ 
ical centres for a “short chunk of basic 
training”, then sent back into their com¬ 
munities with a bicycle and a big stretcher. 

They were able to handle satisfactorily 
many situations which normally would be 
looked after by professionals. When they 
encountered emergencies such as appendi¬ 
citis they put their patient on the stretcher 
and took him or her to the nearest medical 
centre. 

While medical treatment was being 
administered to the patient, the barefoot 
doctor went to an adjoining education 
facility to receive training in treatment of 
the situation encountered. 

“We would like to document not only the 
helping groups, but the barefoot doctors in 
small communities,” says Farquharson. 

It is important, he believes, to encour¬ 
age the idea that people without profes¬ 
sional training can help themselves and 
that helping others can itself be healthy 
and therapeutic in communities such as 
Mackenzie. 

“There are Mackenzies all across the 
North, and they will continue to spring up 
with more northern development.” 

In such towns, he points out, there is 
almost no unemployment because working 
is the only reason for being there. But the 
cost of living is high, housing is bad, and 
the climate not conducive to people getting 
together. 

“Many people go there to make money 
and are planning to get out, but getting out 
is not always easy. And kids often don’t 
finish school because they can go and work 
in the mill for $23,000.” 

The situation for women living in com¬ 
pany towns is particularly bad, says Jen¬ 
nings. She attributes this partly to lack of 
employment problems for women and their 
isolation. 

“In Mackenzie, wives with small child¬ 
ren sometimes go out in the car and just 
drive around with nowhere to go to keep 
the house quiet so that their husbands can 
sleep after a shift. 

“You don’t just talk to Mrs. Jones over 
the back fence in Mackenzie!” 

Farquharson is concerned about a trend 
towards over-professionalism of helping 
services in North America. He describes it 
as an “elephant and pansy” situation in 
which professional institutions can 
squash people’s potential to build up natu¬ 
ral helping services. 

Jennings says that professionals some¬ 
times find self help groups threatening, 
even though they can quickly become over¬ 
loaded when such natural help is under¬ 
utilized. 

Farquharson is not concerned that pro¬ 
fessionals need fear for their jobs if self 
help groups are encouraged. The object, he 
believes, is to train professionals to under¬ 
stand and work with self help networks to 
strengthen the entire system. 


Don’t be camera shy 



It might seem a little early to start planning for graduation, but Chris Coles of Media and Technical 
Services suggests there’s no time like the present for getting your picture taken. Coles is handling 
the bookings and sittings for grad photos, which are being done by university photographers at 
Media and Tech, in the basement of the McPherson Library. To avoid the rush later, Coles would 
like graduating students to start to book sittings now. For appointments or more information call 
477-6911 local 4507, or drop into Media and Tech. Photos are being subsidized this year by the 
Graduate Student Society, which is contributing $2.50 to the $10 cost. 


This building won't stand 
still for science 
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By John Driscoll 
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Langlais: plots Elliott vibrations on graph 
• 

Graduate student Andre Langlais has proof positive of something that many people 
already suspect about UVic. 

During the day things really shake on campus, but it’s dead between midnight and 6 
a.m. 

In fact, because of his recent studies, Langlais is now about the only thing moving on 
campus in the wee hours of the morning. 

Langlais works as a doctoral student in the Chemistry Department laboratory of Dr. 
Robert O’Brien and with O’Brien has been studying gas dissolution into water. 

It’s basic research but could prove of great environmental value. Langlais and O’Brien 
have set up experiments involving laser photography and a holographic interferometer. 

From photographs, Langlais takes precise measurements. The problem is that Lan¬ 
glais has found the pictures distorted and fuzzy because the Elliott Building shakes, 
literally. 

“I first noticed it when looking at the pictures on a television monitor,” explains Lan¬ 
glais. “Then I noticed waves in a beaker of water on top of the holographic interferometer. 
So I decided to measure the vibrations.” 

With the aid of senior scientific assistant Terry Davies, Langlais placed a tiny piezo¬ 
electric crystal as a sensor on the table holding the interferometer. 

The vibrations were recorded during a 24-hour period by a pen on a graph. 

“The sensing detector measures all kinds of vibrations including those caused by 
stamping feet and closing doors,” says Langlais. “We are talking about vibrations that 
can’t be seen or felt, vibrations in the millionths of inches.” 

The graph reveals that the Elliott Building shakes most when students are changing 
classes, at lunch hours, during the 4:30 to 6 p.m. rush hour and between 7:30 and 8:30 p.m. 

“Ring Road traffic has quite an effect on the building,” says Langlais. “After midnight 
the campus becomes truly quiet, as the graph indicates.” 

Langlais says scientists have noticed the vibrations in the building in the past but, 
“it’s never been as bad as it was last fall.” 

Langlais and O’Brien found the vibrations so‘disturbing in O’Brien’s third-floor lab 
that they moved their experiments to the Elliott basement, but the vibrations continue. 

“We have done some modifications to the table to stop the vibrations but it’s still hap¬ 
pening,” says Langlais. 

The table contains eight inches of foam to cushion a three-quarter-inch steel plate. The 
table legs are buried in sand to cut down vibrations but still they continue. 

“We could stop the vibrations but it would probably involve cutting a hole in the base¬ 
ment floor,” says Langlais. “The other solution is for me to do the experiments late at 
night when it is quiet.” 

That’s the solution O’Brien and Langlais have adopted. 

O’Brien theorizes that the campus is built on clay which transmits vibrations more 
readily than sandy soil. “The wet autumn has made it worse. You could say the building is 
like a ship on a sea of clay.” 

The scientists suspect that all buildings on campus are vibrating in a similar fashion. 

They point out that there is no danger of buildings falling down from the vibrations. 
“These are tiny vibrations, but they are a nuisance when you are taking precise measure¬ 
ments,” says Langlais. 

“Maybe in the summer the soil will dry out and the vibrations will decrease,” says Lan¬ 
glais. “For now we’ll just have to live with it and work late at night.” 

Senate nominations open 


Nominations open Feb. 13 and close Feb. 
27 at 4:30 p.m. for 12 seats on the UVic 
Senate which expire June 30. 

Ballots will be mailed to all faculty 
members March 5 and the election will be 
March 26. 

Five of the seats are to be filled by 
faculty members representing the univer¬ 
sity at large. Three seats become vacant 
when the three-year Senate terms of Dr. 
G.R. Branton (Chemistry), Dr. Martin Col- 
lis (Educ-PHED) and Dr. J.F. Kess (Lingu¬ 
istics) expire. Two more seats are falling 
vacant due to the resignations of Dr. 
Anthony Burke (Physics) and Dr. Richard 
Powers who will be on study leave in 1980- 
81. 

The three candidates from the 
university at large who receive the.highest 
number of votes will serve for three years 


beginning July 1980. The two candidates 
receiving the next highest number of votes 
will fulfill the terms of Burke and Powers, 
from July 1, 1980 to June 2, 1982. 

The remaining seven seats to be filled 
are for representatives of each of the facul¬ 
ties of Arts and Science, Education, Fine 
Arts, Graduate Studies, Law, and for the 
Faculty of Human and Social 
Development. 

The senators from these faculties whose 
terms expire June 30 are Dr. Rod Syming¬ 
ton representing Arts and Science, Pat 
Martin Bates representing Fine Arts, Dr. 
David Chabassol representing Graduate 
Studies, Dr. Roger Ruth representing Edu¬ 
cation, Lyman Robinson representing Law 
and Dr. James Cutt and Dr. Brian Wharf 
representing Human and Social Develop¬ 
ment. 
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The Open Learning Instituteand Capilano Col¬ 
lege in North Vancouver are co-sponsoring two 
educational cruise tours this year. The first tour 
of Scandinavia and Berlin from July 17 to 
August 4 includes stops in London, Visby, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, East and West Berlin and 
Copenhagen. A tour of the Eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean Oct. 19 to Nov. 5 includes stops in Lon¬ 
don, Venice, Yugoslavian Coast, Greek-lsles, 
Turkish Coast and Istanbul, Alexandria and 
Naples. The tours include shipboard lectures 
by academics knowledgeable in European art, 
architecture, archaeology, geography, eco¬ 
nomics and history. For further information, 
contact Dr. Robert »Gallacher at the Open 
Learning Instituteor Wanda Tilley at Capilano 
College. 


UVic’s irrepressible manager of food services 
John Watson has introduced another dining 
feature to the repertoire of his department. “An 
excellent candlelight and wine dinner service 
in the beautiful UVic Centre lounge, off the 
main lobby, featuring a superb menu, will be 
offered Wednesday through Saturday even¬ 
ings from 5 to 8:30 p.m. Special selection^ of 
choice items priced to fit your budget will be 
served with charm and pizazz,” promises Wat¬ 
son. And more good news — the new dinner 
service in the University Centre lounge (site of 
the popular salad barat noon) began this week. 
It is replacing the evening dining service in the 
Gold Room of the Commons block. The lun¬ 
cheon buffet in the Gold Room has proven pop¬ 
ular and will continue. Reservations can be 
made by phoning food services at 477-6911, 
local 6678 or 6679. 


Former UVIc Board of Governors member 
Molly Phillips is organizing a tour of The Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China that includes Inner 
Mongolia, Canton, Sian and Peking. The tour 
leaves Vancouver August 13, returns Sept. 5 
and is designed for those who have a deep 
interest in the republic of China. Cost of the 
tour is $3,160 which is all inclusive except for 
meals in Hong Kong. Further information on 
the tour can be obtained by calling Phillips at 
658-5594 between 8:30 and 9:30 a.m. or 9:30 
and 10:30 p.m. or by writing her at 988 Clare¬ 
mont Ave., Victoria, V8Y 1K8. 

UVic’s Debbie Scott and Debbie Campbell had 

strong showings in track meets in Edmonton, 
Toronto and Ottawa Feb. 1 and 2. In the star- 
studded Toronto Indoor Games, in Toronto, 
Feb. 1, Campbell came within a tenth of a 
second of the Canadian record in finishing 
second in a 600-metre race. The following 
night in the Ottawa Citizen Indoor Games, she 
woo the 800-metre event against an interna¬ 
tional field. Meanwhile in Edmonton, Scott was 
finishing first in both the 800 and 1,500-metre 
events at the Gold Bear Invitational Track Meet. 
Scott and Campbell are preparing for the Can¬ 
ada West University Athletic Association 
(CWUAA) championships Feb. 15 and 16 in 
Edomonton. 

Jill Parker of Housing and Conference Services 
offers a reminder that a babysitting service has 
been established by UVic residence students. 
There are 10 women in residence available to 
babysit. The rate is $1.50 an hour and 24 hours 
notice must be given. Contact the sitters at 
Local 4392. 


Kergin is warmly welcomed 



“We wanted the best in Canada and we got her, ” is how Dr. Robert Payne, Dean of the Faculty of 
Human and Social Development, described UVic’s new director of nursing at a welcoming 
gathering Jan. 29. The evening reception for Dr. Dorothy Kergin, (standing right) was 
well attended by more than 75 membersofthe UVic and Victoria nursing community. During a 
talk on “The Future of Nursing” Kergin said UVic should offer a basic four year undergraduate 
nursing program in addition to its present two year degree program for Registered Nurses. The 
earliest starting date of a basic degree program, she predicted, would be September 1982. She said 
it would be “unwise” to develop a master’s program in nursing here too quickly “as the need has not 
yet been demonstrated.” Kergin came to UVic from McMaster University in Hamilton where she 
was Associate Dean of Health Science (Nursing) and director of the School of Nursing. 
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Friday, February 8th. 

Maltwood Gallery. Art Education 
Faculty Show of serigraphs, oils, 
watercolours, pottery, photo¬ 
graphs, mixed media pieces, and 
graphics by faculty members. 
Gallery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m., Monday to Friday, and 
during evening events in the Uni¬ 
versity Centre Auditorium. UNIV, 
Maltwood Art Museum and Gal¬ 
lery. Continues until Feb. 27. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
piano concert. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, Recital Hall. 

12:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the English Department. Dr. 
Patricia Merivale, U.B.C., will 
speak on “One Endless Round: 
Joseph Heller and the Purgatorial 
Novel”. CLER A303. 

6:30 p.m. Basketball game. Vikettes vs. 

University of Lethbridge. At MCKI 
Centre. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. 1900. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Vikings vs. 

University of Lethbridge. At MCKI 
Centre. 

Saturday, February 9th. 

1.00 p.m. Rugby game. UVic Norsemen vs. 
Velox. At UVic. 

2:00 p.m. Basketball game. JV women vs. 

Vancouver City College. At MCKI 
Centre. 

2:30 p.m. Field hockey game. Women vs. 
Mariners. At UVic. 

2:30 p.m. Rugby game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Castaways. At UVic. 

4:00 p.m. Basketball game. JV men vs. Van¬ 
couver City College. At MCKI 
Centre. 

6:30 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Vikettes 
vs. University of Lethbridge. At 
MCKI Centre. 

8:00 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Vikings 
vs. University of Lethbridge. At 
MCKI Centre. 

Sunday, February 10th. 

2:15 p.m. Soccer game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Victoria Athletics. At UVic. 

2:30 p.m. The University Orchestra and 
singers, with George Corwin, 
conductor, perform the Overture 
to the Abduction from the 
Seraglio, and arias, “Basta, Vin- 
cesti — Ah, non lasciarmi, K. 
486A”, all by Mozart, and the 
one-act opera, The Old Maid and 
the Thief, by Giancarlo Menotti. 
Tickets are available from the box 
offices at University Centre, Hill¬ 


side, and the McPherson Theatre. 
Admission: Adults $3; students 
and senior citizens $2. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. 1900. Admission 
charge. SUB Theatre. 

Monday, February 11th. 

12:30 p.m. Free public concert. The “Little 
Band” performs music of Tele¬ 
mann, Haydn, Mozart, and Holz- 
bauer on original, 18th century 
instruments. MUSIC BUILDING, 
Recital Hall. 

3:30 p.m. Free public seminar sponsored by 
the Political Science Department. 
Dr. Warren Magnusson, Univer¬ 
sity of Victoria wiH speak on 
“Marxism and the Metropolis In¬ 
terpretation of Regional Govern¬ 
ment”. CORN 344. 

Cinecenta films. A Special Day. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
•8:00 p.m. 


to 

1:30 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


6:30 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


The University Orchestra and 
singers, with George Corwin, 
Conductor. Repeat of Sunday 
afternoon’s performance. UNIV, 
Auditorium. Admission: Adults 
$3; students and senior citizens 
$ 2 . 

8:00 p.m. Free public lecture series spon¬ 
sored by the Department of Paci¬ 
fic & Oriental Studies. Dr. William 
Willmott, visiting professor, will 
speak on “Asian Socialist Socie¬ 
ties Today — Kampuchea". ELLI 
167. 

Tuesday, February 12th.. 

12:10 p.m. Free public lecture series for 
parents sponsored by the School 
of Child Care, entitled, Prospec- 
tives on Parenting. Jim Anglin will 
speak on “Confessions of a Pro¬ 
fessional Father”. National Film 
Board, 811 Wharf St. (corner Gov’t 
& Wharf). 

Basketball game. UVic Vikings 
vs. Western Washington Univer¬ 
sity. At MCKI Centre. 

Wednesday, February 13th. 

12:30 p.m. Free slide and tape series. “La 
Civilisation Francaise atravers les 
arts”, sponsored by the Depart¬ 
ment of French Language and Lit¬ 
erature. CLER A061. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Education information 
to meeting on Faculty of Education 
1:30 p.m. professional year programmes — 
elementary and secondary. MACL 
D101. 

3:30 p.m. Free public Lansdowne lecture. 

to Dr. Stewart A. Davidson, Physical 
5:00 p.m. Education Department, Univer- 


8:00 p.m. 


Thursday, 

10:00 a.m. 
to 

4:00 p.m. 
10:30 a.m. 


12:10 p.m 
to 

12:50 p.m 


12:30 p.m 


12:30 p.m 


12:30 p.m 
to 

1:30 p.m 


1:30 p.m 


sity of Ottawa, will speak on 
“C.A.H.P7E.R.”. MCKI 169. 

Free public lecture sponsored by 
the History Department. Dr. Bar¬ 
nett Singer, will speak on “Pro¬ 
blems of Jewish Resistance in 
World War Two”. CLER B247. 
Cinecenta films. Rio Negro. Ad¬ 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbell. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens re¬ 
ceiving a $1 discount Monday 
through Thursday. 

Madeleine Butler, flute. Bachelor 
of Music degree recital. MUSIC 
BUILDING, Recital Hall. 

February 14th. 

German Club’s Valentines Day 
Kaffeehaus. SUB East-West 
Lounge. 

Free public lecture sponsored by 
the History Department. Dr. 
Robert Young, University of 
Winnipeg, will speak on “L’ 
Attaque Brusquee and its Use as 
Myth in Interwar France”. CLER 
B215. 

Free public lecture series for 
parents sponsored by the School 
of Child Care,' entitled, perspec¬ 
tives on Parenting. Dr. Penny 
Parry will speak on “Parenting 
as Prevention”. National Film 
Board, 811 Wharf St. (corner Gov’t 
& Wharf). 

UVic Film Library Premiere. Free 
N.F.B. and UVic films on Native 
Peoples. Sand Castle, Fine 
Feathers, Canon, Bead Game, 
Pas de Deux, and Neighbors. 
MACL 144. 

Free French films. Sponsored by 
the Department of French Lan¬ 
guage and Literature. “En France 
comme si vous y etiez”, followed 
by taped practice session (no 
instructor) for beginners. CLER 
A061. 

Free public lecture. Dr. Stewart 
A. Davidson, P.E. Department, 
University of Ottawa, will speak 
on “R. Tait McKenzie, Canadian- 
born, world-renowned sculptor- 
physician-physical educator”. 
MACL 168. 

Freepublic seminar sponsored by 
the Chemistry Department. Dr. J. 
Norman, University of Washing¬ 


ton, will speak on “An Inorganic 
Chemist’s Foray into the Slough 
of Quantum Chemistry” ELLI 
162. 

7:00 p.m. Public lecture sponsored by the 
International Association of Can¬ 
cer Victors and Friends. John Ott 
will speak on “Health and Light”. 
Admission: Adults $3; students 
and senior citizens $2. UNIV, 
Auditorium. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Women in Love. 

Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

8:00 p.m. The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbell. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens re- 
. v ceiving a $4 discount Monday 
through Thursday. 

Friday, February 15th. 

Volleyball — women. B.C.V.A. 
Tournament. 

12:30 p.m. Free public Lansdowne lecture, 
to Dr. Stewart A. Davidson speaks to 

1:30 p.m. Physical Education students on 
“Physical Education in Canada”. 

12:30 p.m. MACL 168. 

voice concert. MUSIC BUILDING, 
Recital Hall. 

3:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Psychology Department. Dr. 
A.G. Phillips, University of B.C., 
will speak on “Stimulus Properties 
of Electrical Brain Stimulation; 
Implication For Research”. CORN 
112 . 

m. Cinecenta films. Tommy. Admis¬ 
sion charge. SUB Theatre. 

,m. 


7:00 p 
& 

9:00 p 
& 

11:00 p 
8:00 p 


.m. The Phoenix Theatre on campus 
presents the graduate thesis pro¬ 
duction of Ugo Betti’s, Crime on 
Goat Island, directed by Marcus 
Campbelj. Tickets $3, with stu¬ 
dents and senior citizens receiv¬ 
ing a$1 discount Monday through 
Thursday. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert. ‘‘A New Wind”. 

The University of Victoria Wind 
Symphony, conducted by Jesse 
Read, presents music of the 20th 
century, including compositions 
by UVic faculty members. 
University Centre Auditorium. 
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